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The Amele people inhabit an area of approxiitately 120 
square kilometres between the Gum and Gogol rivers just 
south of the town of Madang in Papua New Guinea. The area 
extends fron the coast to about 14 kilcroetres inland. This 
is traditional Ainele land and the Amele people appear to 
have been resident in this area for several centuries at 
least since there are local stories of events that happened 
seme time ago such cis a najor en^stioi of the volcano on 
Karkar island and a tidal wave that nay or nay not have been 
part of the same evoit. There is also a nythology, hcwever, 
that the Amele people at some time in the pcist came dcMa 
from somev^ere further inland to settle on the coast. Ihis 
would seem to be cOTifirmed by the fact that, linguistically, 
the Amele language is typical of many highland Papuan 
languages. The figures for the 1977 rational census issued 
by the Madang District Office give a pqpulation of 5479 
Amele persons. Politically the pecple are governed by two 
organisations that appear to have an equal say in the 
running of Amele society. On the one hand is the local 
government with its system of village courts for airing 
grievances and on the other hand is the indigenous Lutheran 
Church v*iich has a large say in haw Amele society 
functicxis. liutheran missionaries first came to the Amele 
area in 1916. They established a church and a hospital. 
They also established coconut plantations and a shipping 
conpany to fund the church and the hospital . Today most 
Amele people would call themselves "Christian". There is 
also a Reman Catholic Church established in one Amele 
village at Aia. The Amele people have therefore been 
influenced by the outside world for a long period of time 
but still they naintain their traditioial lifestyle of 
Sjubsistence farming. 

As can be seen from the map (p. 7) there are a nunlDer of 
roads traversing the Amele area. The Lae-Madang road 
runs north-south near to the coast. The Jagaum road 
runs east-west and was constructed by the Lutherans. The 
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Maewan road also runs east-west and was oonstructed by 
the Jant tinlDer aanpaiy. The Amele area is therefore very 
accessible by road and roost people live near to the 
roads althou^ their gardens may be seme way off from v^ere 
they live. ThQ Aroele people do not nornally live in large 
villages. Rather they prefer to live in small hamlets 
consisting of two or three or four family groi^js vdiich 
are usually related by kinship. There is one large Amele 
village and this is Uimin by the coast v*iere there are 
scroe 20 or 30 family gcoape living. The traditional 
lifestyle is one of subsistence farming and the 
agricultural method enpLoyed is slcish and bum. A new 
garden is planted each year in DeoatiiDer or January at 
the beginning of the wet season, llie staple crops are 
yams and taro. Other important crops grcMn include: sveet 
potato, plantains, sweet bananas, breadfruit, pa\ypaw, water 
melon, pineapple, mango, coconut, and betelnut. Some crc^js 
are grown for personal ccxisumption and some as cash crops. 
'VhB nain cash crop is cc^xraCdried coconut). Surplus 
fruit and vegetables are taken into Madang to sell at 
the markets there. Pigs and cMckens are also domesticated 
and usually roam fireely in the village. Occasionally a 
pig or chickai is killed for food but pec^le get most of 
their protein food from the tinned meat that can be 
purcSiased either in Madang or in one of the local trade 
stores. Very little game hunting is practised since most of 
the game is hunted out in the area. T!he only fauna that is 
still plentiful is birds and bats and either of these are a 
source of food. Most people build their bouses raised on 
stilts off the ground made from traditional material 
obtained from the forest. It is becoming increcisingly 
difficult to do this, however, since the slash and bum 
agriculture destroys the forest. 

A conimxiity school system con^ising three schools 
provides everyone with an education in English althou^ 
it seems only a few people come out of the school sfystem 
being able to understand and sfpeak English fluently. As 
far as can be ascertained every Amele is fluent in Tok 
Pisin as well as his own Icinguage. Most Amele are also 
literate in Tdk Pisin and can read the material that is 
available in Amele. The extant Amele literature 
comprises: extracts from the Gospels called *A Life of 
Jesus' by J. Welscih (1942,1949), a Catechism by 
A. Wullenkord (1928,1949) and a hyrmal and liturgy 
(1946,1953,1965). There is also a granmar and dictionary 
*WGrterbuch und Graramatik der Araelespracihe ' (circa 1930) by 
A. Wullenkord but this is not available to the Amele pecple 
since there is only one copy. Previously people were taucfit 
to read and write their a^xi language but this v^s 
disocxitinued seme time in the 1970 *s. New all education is 
conducted in English. 
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•nie Anele language is the largest of the Gum family of 
languages, previously knoai as the Abaian language family 
(Z'graggen 1975:13 and Wurm 1975:582) • There are five other 
languages in the Gum family: Sihan, Gumalu, Isebe, Bau, 
Panim. The Gum language family belongs to the Mabuso Stock, 
Msdang Si:?)er-stock of the Madang-Adelbert Range Siib-phylum. 
•niere are j5xir distinct diedects of Amele and these are 
marked areally on the map. The dialects are: (1) Heda, 
vAiich includes the villages of Kesub, Jahil, Dariboi and 
Jelso, (2) Anele, v*iidi includes the villages of Sinan, 
Hbbai, Ahob, Balilna, Aia, Salugu and Amele, (3) Huar, v*iich 
includes the villages of Wagug, Hudini, Banub, Aguru, Sah, 
Omuru, Sein, Ohuru, Umoin, Bahor and Qrd, and (4) Jagahala, 
\Au.dti includes the village of Chu. These dialect boundaries 
are recognised by the Amele people themselves, hence the 
local terminology, and have been substantiated by linguistic 
research (Rdbeirts 1980). There are phonological, 
gramnatical and lexical differences between the four 
dialects but all are mutually intelligible except possibly 
for the Jagahala dialect v^di cnly has a mEiximum cognition 
rate with the other dialects of 80%. The Jagahala dialect 
would ^jpear to be wore closely related to the neighbouring 
Isebe language. Ihe present study vias conducted primarily 
in the Haia dialect as this is recognised by the peqple as 
the most prestigious of the dialects. Also the existing 
literature is in the Haia dialect. The only known previous 
descriptions of the language are Wullerikord (circa 1930) and 
Roberts (1979, 1980, 1981a, 1981b). As well as Z'graggen (1975 
and 1980 and Wurm 1975) the language is also mentioned in 
Capell (1969). For references to New Guinea Pidgin (Tok 
Pisin) see Mihalic (1971). 

The orthography that is used in this description is 
basically that prc^xDsed by Wullerikord and Welsch but with 
some modification. The phonemes /b/ and /g/ are represented 
phcaiemically with one syiAol b and q respectively rather 
than allophonically with two syirbols b^ and q/k as before. 
ThB phoneme /?/ is represented in clLI instances by the 
syi±ol c rather than by the apostrophe syntool ^ word 
initially and by c in other word places. The Icaig vowsls 
[€s] and [3:] are represented by their underlying forms ee 
and oo respectively rather than by the dieretic vovels S and 
6. The diphthong sequence /ai/ is represented in all 
instances by ai. Previously this sequence was sometimes 
represented by ae as in words like saen 'time' and taen 
'cloud*. The diphthong sequence /el/ is eLLso represented in 
all instances by ^. Previously, in some verbal 
•conjugations, this sequence was represented by just e, for 
exanple fea [feial 'he saw' . 

Amele is a typical E^ipuan language with SOV basic word 
order, clause chaining, serial verbs, imperscxial verbs and a 
switch-reference sfystem. Some of the interesting features 
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of the language are (i) how the i^^dtdi-reference system has 
taken on a pragroatic/deictic role as well as a syntactic 
role, (ii) how the switdi-referenoe system interacts with 
the inpersonal verbs to distinguish agentive from 
nonagentive subjects (iii) the expression of some sev^iteen 
different kinds of mood mainly throu^ sentence postposed 
particles, and (iv) an inctlienably possessed noun system 
that can distinguish the person and nunber of the possessor 
as well as the nuniDer of the possessee. 

This description was originally presented as niy 
dcDCtoral thesis for a PhD in Linguistics at London 
University. The data for this study were collected during 
periods of residence in Dariben village from Fdaruary 1978 to 
June 1981 and later from August 1984 to NoveniDer 1985. "nie 
corpus of data included some 35 texts together with much 
elicited information from native Amele speakers. Work began 
on researching the answers to the Croom Helm (farmerly 
Lingua) Descriptive Series questionnaire in August 1984 and 
it was possible to type 1:5) a first draft of the v^tole 
rasuiuscript on a Sharp PC5000 portable conputer in Dahben 
village itself. 

During all periods of residence in H*3 I was working 
under the aui^ices of the Sunroer Institute of Linguistics 
and I want to thank the FNG Branch for their encouragemait 
and assistance in completing this project. I would also 
like to thank my supervising professor, Neil Smith of London 
University, for all his helpful coninents and suggestions on 
the eeurlier drafts of the thesis. Professor Bernard Comrie 
of the University of Southern CcLLifomia also gave me raucih 
helpful advice and assistance during the time he vas 
conducting a workshop for SIL in ENG. I would also like to 
thank Amele friends v^iom I worked with closely during ray 
times in PNG, especicLLly Pastor Gulal(now deceased). Pastor 
Liwa MBE, Israel Liwa, Naus, Misangul and Ruth. While every 
endeavour has been made to make the answers to the 
questionnaire as accurate as possible according to native 
speaker intuitions any errcars in fact or analysis remain the 
responsibility of the author. 

John R. Roberts 
University College 
London 
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